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few points for criticism, and many for commendation. The chapter on 
Fractures is the most generally acceptable brief treatise ou fractures 
with which we are acquainted. "We are glad to see an author who is 
willing to urge a departure from the old lines of treatment, which con¬ 
sisted in prolonged fixation and a postponement of any motion of the 
part for a number of weeks, and to substitute for these a more limited 
time of immobilization, followed by early movement and early massage. 
For fractures of the lower end of the humerus involving the joint, he 
advises only acute flexion, and in this we thoroughly concur. If his 
suggestions regarding the treatment of fractures at the lower end of the 
radius were followed there would be fewer cases of stiff wrists and finger 
joints following these injuries. In the treatment of fractures of the 
patella, too, particularly by the open method, it is shown that the old 
treatment of nearly interminable fixation is to be abandoned. We 
regret that the writer of the chapter on Injuries of the Joints has failed 
to make any mention of compression in the treatment of sprains, par¬ 
ticularly of the ankle-joints, since we feel that no chapter on this sub¬ 
ject can be complete without recommending this method of treatment, 
and more particularly that mode of compression known as the Gibney 
adhesive strip dressing. Dislocation of the hip-joint and diseases of this 
joint are given extensive consideration. 

. The chapter on the Heart and Bloodvessels is an excellent one, and the 
author’s attitude toward the treatment of injuries of the heart appeals to 
U3 as essentially the right one, urging as he does, prompt surgical inter¬ 
vention in all cases of punctured wounds of the heart and pericardium. 

The second volume, which deals with regional surgery, deserves a 
hearty commendation. Each subject is dealt with in a thorough manner 
by an author who has devoted much time and Bpecial attention to its 
study. It is this fact which makes us feel that the hook is more valu¬ 
able than one written by a single authority. The illustrations are in 
most respects new, and not the ones we are accustomed to meet with in 
every surgical work. One of the closing chapters of this volume deals 
with traumatic neuroses. This is a subject well included in a surgical 
work of this kind. ^ 

In closing we can say that we believe this work to be more generally 
satisfactory than any hook of similar proportions. The second volume 
is especially valuable because of the excellent selection and assignment 
of authors. J. H. G. 


General Paresis, Practical and Clinical. By Robert Howland 
Chase, A.M., M.D., Physician-in-Chief, Friends’ Asylum for the Insane; 
late Resident Physician, State Hospital, Norristown, Pa.; member of the 
American Medico-Psychological Association; Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1902. 

Dr. Chase has had a long and rich experience in studying and treating 
the insane, and it goes without saying that a book of his must be good. 
The expressed purpose of the book is to be a guide to the general prac¬ 
titioner, the man into whose hands the victim of paresis falls long before 
he is seen by the specialist, the man who alone has an opportunity to 
help him. It is vitally important that the family doctor should know 
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and thoroughly know the symptomatology of paresis, for on its early 
diagnosis hangs the possibility of amelioration. Dr. Chase gives a very 
good account of the disease. His work is almost wholly clinical. He 
dwells but little on morbid anatomy. In the clinical mstories he uses 
no cases of his own, but quotes from the literature. The reason for this 
is manifestly a kind desire not to run the risk of hurting the feelings of 
relatives of his patients. The effect may be, however, to make some 
readers who are unacquainted with him think that he is one of those 
youngsters just out of college who, seized with the ambition to be great, 
make a book with the scissors. We need not say this is not a scissors 
book. The data are from the world at large; the opinions are from 
Dr. Chase, and are based on his knowledge and his experience. Physi¬ 
cians in general practice look askance at books on special subjects. They 
expect to find a strange vocabulary and obscure discussions on subjects 
either obscure in themselves or made so by the writers. They some¬ 
times find what they expect. In Dr. Chase’s book they will find a clear 
and simple account of general paresis. They will also learn what can 
and cannot be done by treatment. These things are worth knowing. 

C. W. B. 


Diseases of the Stomach : Theib Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treat¬ 
ment, with Sections on Anatomy, Physiology, Chemical and Mi¬ 
croscopic Examination of Stomach Contents, Dietetics, Surgery 
of the Stomach, etc. Pp. 804. By John C. Hemmeter, M.D., Ph.D., 
with many original illustrations and a lithograph frontispiece. Third 
enlarged and revised edition. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
1902. 

Dr. Hemmeter is to be congratulated upon maintaining the high 
standard of excellence manifested in the first edition of this.attrac¬ 
tive volume, the most important and comprehensive treatise on the sub¬ 
ject in the English language. The general scheme of the work is that 
indicated by the sub-title, and each section, whether devoted to' the 
anatomy and physiology of the stomach, to analysis of the stomach con¬ 
tents, to the diagnosis and medical treatment of the various gastric ail¬ 
ments, to the diet kitchen, or to the surgery of the stomach, is attrac¬ 
tively developed and brought up to date. It is the author’s plan to 
present an elaborate treatise, whence appears a good deal which would 
be superfluous in a less pretentious volume devoted rather to an exposi¬ 
tion of personal experience and a presentation of the gist of the subject. 
than to a detail, as is here done, of not only what is essential in appa¬ 
ratus and of approved value in treatment, but what may be of little 
utility to either the specialist or to the general practitioner. Here the 
subject is intended to be presented in what may be called encyclopedic 
form, and this detail seems rational if, at times, it may be vexatious to 
the reader. 

The volume is increased by nearly one hundred pages over that of the 
first edition. This last received an extensive review in these columns, 
and the faults there noted, inseparable from the primary production of 
such a work, have practically all been eliminated. We may say that in 
glancing over the work we see little to condemn and much to praise. 



